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ABSTRACT, r 

Phase 1 of the National Commission on Working Women 
(NCWW) process for change was dedicated to learning and communicating 
problems of the 33 million wome»^80% of the female workforce) who 
are in the lowest paying and least regarded jobs. Threp principal 
means ,were developed to reach as many of the 80% as possible: 
regional dialogues, national survey? and letters. NCWW identified 
four areas of prime concern: low wages and benefits; lack of personal 
support systems; lack of quality, affordable child *ca re,* t and 
inaccessibility of appropriate education and training opportunities. 
Two specific strategies weire created to effectively utilize the 
information collected. The first was linked with NCWW's on-going 
public awareness program. Mechanisms established were a slide tape 
presentation) news bureau, quarterly publication, Annual Women at 
Work Broadcast Awards Program, public testimony, and informal 
speakers bureau. The second strategy wad design and testing of 
action-based model programs,, including Research Rguodtable on' Working 
Women, Career Counseling for Clerical Workers, state/local dialogues 
with working women, Conference on Community Solutions for Child Care, 
education/career advisement of working women, and personal skills 
training. Major elements of phase 2 wilj. include leadership skills 
training and development of policy options papers. (YLB1 
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Preface 

TfvKs is a. report of the accomplishments of the National Commission 
onWorkingV^lomen. It is aboSt three. yearsjsf effort to make things 
better fo'r those 80 percent of women in the paid work force who are In 
the lowest paying and least regarded jobs in the American economy. 

. • The Commission, supported initially and primarily by a grant from 
the National Institute of Education, set out' to he*p 33 million women. 

* 

If. the Commission's, charge had been to develop a government program to 
set things right here, the futility would have been immediately^ap'parent; 
the National-. Institute for Work'and Learning. would hot have taken on the 
assignment of organizing this Commission (which it did) and providing 
,it with the necessary staff support (which it does through its^ Center 
for Women and Work). Instead, this effort has been carried out in the 
private sector. It has been an experiment in new ways to approach and 

4 

to try to solve social problems that are complicated particularly by 

r ' . * ' « 

not being clearly defined. 



This approach has been to create a process for people in the private 
sector working together, listening closely to what real live working 
women have to say 1 about what their problems are- The- National Commission 
on Working Women itself combines representative working women and repre- 
^sentatives from business, labor, education, and the media. . * 
-..The Commission/s projects and programs have alsp involved these 
sectors „ and the /specifics of the$e three years of intense effort are 
.'detailed in the paies that follow. It has complemented what* government 
car, and should do, and n h a s created an approach that can now be extended 
across to more*women in the 80 percent and down- to States and local* 



communities. , 
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A lot 'of peofrje have been involved from all sectors of the economy, 
and they have found in their efforts both'a common interest and a 
common purpose'. We express our gratitude for their enthusiasm and^their 
willingness to become involved. Too many to list by name, they belong* 
to a growing population of "public servants" who do their work in the 
private sector. . 

" ' This work would not have taken place without the funtfs of the 
National Institute of Education, the vision of its project officer, , 
Nevzer Stacey, and the continued support of its director, Michael 

" mpar !- . • . o)M^- ' ■'. ', 

Willard Wirtz 

Member of the"Commission , 
Chairman, National Institute for' 
Work and Learning 
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A MESSAGE FROM NCWW CHAIR ELIZABETH OUNCAN KOONTZ 
; 1 

• * ' ■ . ■ v 

> Discovering 33 million women is remarkable. Discovering that 

33 millipn women share the same, set of problems is striking. In 

/ - 

1977 we gave them a name: "The 80%." We had discovered that 80% 
of the female workforce, was concentrated in low paid, dead-end 
clerical, service, sales, factory, and plant jobs. It >/as not diffi- 
cult to find the statistical profile, and with it powerful evidence 
that these women were not in an equitable work environment. To dis- 
'cover what this meant to women themselves, to discover what these 
w*men knew about /their rights as workers, and to discover ways to 
unlock the potential energy and leadership of grassroots women - that 
was the dynamic challenge. / \^_ 

In the first placs, there. was the question of whether these women 

wanted to be discovered. In the second place, there was the question 

/ 

of* whether 'tii e problems .they faced were unique to them as a group. 
And, finally, there remained the question of whether an innovative 
approach to problem-solving through the collaboration of business, 
labor, education, government, the media and the 80% could be useful. 
The answer is a resounding yes! 

The exclusion of women from the ranks of management and profes- 
sionalism drew the attention of researchers and social innovators in. the 
70's. Advocacy and' training for the movement Of women into management 
reached a fever pitch. As a result, a new and energetic cadre of women 

0 

ndw hold management positions. 

The exclusion of' pink and blue collar working women from economic 
justice, from employment opportunity, and from full productivity as 
workers is an equally critical concern and must become the focus of 
employment advocacy for the 80' s. 

"-in- 5. ■ 



As an educator,^ I am grateful to the' National Institute of Eetacatttfn 
for acknowledging a need to reach out to this essentially invisible 80%. 
The recognition that this constituency of working women has "been • 
poorly served educationally, despite their .statistical years of 
education, and that they have been inhibited occupational.ly, is long • 
overdue. 

We at the Commission have not only discovered the 80-%" and invested 
in their future and our own 7 , but we have tried to factljtate public 
discovery of the prime concerns of these working women as well. No 
discussion of employment policy, adult learners, worker advocacy or 
family structure can be valid unless the 80% is there. 1 w 

Nearly half of the Workforce is composed of women.* Over' half of afT 
women work. Women can now expect to work an average of 26 years of their 
lives. It will take leadership and a heightened sense of responsibility 
•toward women workers to bring about change. Our firm commitment must 

• ** * I 

be*to the empowerment of the 80% and to the discovery of new ways to serve 
in that capacity. 

. On behalf of the Commission', / . 

\ t Elizabeth Duncan Koontz 

... '* Chair 



December 31, 1980 
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CREATING A" PROCESS FOR CHANGE - A THREE YEAR EXPERIMENT 
An Overview by Joan M. Gdodin, NCWW Executive Director 

\ • " . J ■ 

. Looking back over the past three years, one thing -stands out /ery 

? f 

clearly: the National Commission on Working Women (NCWW) is totally 
unlike hundreds" pf other commissions that use the names of prominent 
citizens to file a report which is not widely read, and then go out of) 
business. In such' cases members seldom become personally involved in 



the task at. hand, and the particular population for which the body was 
created is generally absent from the discussion. 

* On the contrary, the National Commission on Working' Women is a non- 
governmental, action-oriented effort in which. Commissioners^ have become # 
personally and deeply engaged. Among these dedicated women and' men are 
representatives of the' target population: a su^rmarket cashier, a chlfd 
care worker,- a household technician, a clerical worker, and a textile 
worker. These grassroots Commissioners have provided a constant reality 
•check to guide our work. Their opinions and experiences have been and 
will continue to be an integral part of-everthing we do. 

Upon completion of its third year, NCWW is a successful model in the 
development of a total process for change , rather than an isolated approach 
to a problem." Thanks to Commissi oners', commitment to' this process, NCWW 
does not inter* to go out of business on December 31, 19&0 with. the filing^ 
of this report. Rather, this initial three year period now becomes. Phase 
I of the NCWW process for change. This Phase has been dedicated to learning . 
and comnunicatinq the problem, of women in the 80% . This will be followed by 
two additional phases of/approximately three years each, aimed at finding *■ 
• solu tions and training core leaders , which will lead in turn to promoting 

' r~ • • 

solutions at the comnuhity level . , • 
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When NCWW Chair Li-bby Koontz convened Commissioners for the first time 
in November of 1977, we all knew two things. We knew that those representa- 
t>ves from the corporate world, from organized labor, from education, the 
Congress, the media, and the. grassroots had agreed to become Commission 
members because of their concern about the feonditions of blue and pink • 
collar women workers. We, also knew that, 'given the multi-sector composition 
of the Commission,- historical and -political differences had preceeded }his 
attempt at collaboration. Thus, Commissioners began the 'process by working- 
iii small groups for the benefit of the whole. . • 

NIE had provided the basic two-year grant of $200,000 per year in order 
to learn about the 33 million invisible women of the 8p%. Given these re- 
sources and the size of the target population, how was this task to be 
approached? Commissioners agreed upon two. basic policies which have guided 

our work ever since:' 

1) It would be necessary to design ways to learfi the opinions 
of as many wo<*ing women as possible in order to know their 
perceptions of the problems. No group of 26 people sitting' 
in the nation's Capital could in good conscience claim to know 
the problems faced by 33 million women around the country, with- 
out communicating directly with the women themselves? ; 

2) A public* awareness campaign must be carried out to bnng-these 
women workers into the mainstream of policy planning. Until 
the 8035 gained visibility a group^and a place on the public 
agenda, there was no retff hope for change. 

A description of the implementation of these two^basie decisions forms 
,the bulk of this report. 
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Another important consideration for the Commission was the adoption 
k of an appropriate tone or style. Becausethis was a new kind of. collabora- 
tive attempt, to focus on working women, with^a desire to reflect the 

* dignity of the 80% and a potential * for reaching policymakers from the 

' ** sectors represented, it was decided that "quality" would be the goal for 
■/ all NCWW publications and programs. It was recognized that there was a 
- • risk inherent in this decision, since it meant investing available resources 
in fewer tools at greater cost.. Another result, not forseen at the time,* 
was what^we now perceive as the direct relationship between "looking 
* t prosperous", and the difficulty 'of raising funds v as a private, non-profit 
entity. The two remaining phases of^he NCWW process' will depend upon 
our ability to overcome this barrier while maintaining the standard 'already' 

set. * „ » • • * 

One thing we know - without' basic support from the /federal government^ 
this new process for stimulating collaborative efforts at all, levels would 
never have been seeded. We believe this to be an exemplary use of the 

public trust. In addition to exploring the problems of 33 million citizens, 

l . ' , * . 

. / designing model programs to address those problems, and performing a 

clearinghouse function for all ,sectors, that support has allowed us to' 

L t *bu;ld a solid constituency and, we believe, to establish' y the credibility 

needed to successfully pursue* our overall goal: the achievement of social 

-and economic 'equality for the 80%. In our third year, NIE suppQft^eontinued 

at $17$, 000 with a contract for specific tasks. Based on established 

• credibility and a high performance record, "contributions from corporations 
and unions thus became an important source of support fof NCWW activities. 
In the Ifollowing pages the reader will have an opportunity to judge the 
-success of our initial efforts', as Phase I draws to a close. 

-ERIC ■ .''11 



' HOW WE LEARNED FROM THE EXPERTS - THE 80% * 

* In keeftjng with the Commission's decision to learn directly from 
working women about the problems they face, mechanisms had to be designed 
to reach as many of the 80% .a§ possible with the resources at hand. , Three 
principal means were developed to accomplish this task. 
1) REGIONAL DIALOGUES WITH WORKING WOMEN , ' . > 

A major focus of NCWW's activities during the first two years was a 
series of Regional Dialogues with Working Women. The country was divided 
intoVsix regions of from eight to eleven states each, and Dialogue sites 
were carefully cflosen to 'reflect the. demographic and other characteristics 
of the area. Sites includedr Seattle, WA (May 6," 1978), Denver, Co '• 
(June 3, 1978), ^adison,.WI (June 24, 19)^), Nashville, TN^July^5, 1978), 
Baltimore, MD (January 20, 1979), and Albany, NY (April 21, 1979). Exper- 
ience^ined from "one meeting to the hext enriched the process created for 
this new type of action research. . • 

Each meeting was co-sponsored by an_ educational institution or a 
women' s^commissi on -in th% host state. In addition, on-site consultants . 
were retained to coordinate physical arrangements, arid to carry out 
region-wide media* campaigns before, during, and after the meetings. " . 

In each case, the governor of the host state proclaimed "Working 
Women's Month," and those proclamations were used to -develop public Service 
announcements for radio and television, as well as to generate newspaper- 
coverage of the status of the 80%. y H 

The meetings were invitational. One hundred and fifty* women- employed 
in clerical, service, retail sales, opejMtive and craft categories were- 4 
selected as delegates'. Age, race and union membership were also important 
factdrs, in seeking to ^chieve a- heterogeneous' group that would" reflect the 



composition of the 80%. NCWW and the co-sponsoring bodies, sought assistance 
in outreach to potential delegates through" the many national, state and 
local groups in touch with women .in the community. • /••,*• 

Full financial, assistance was offered to those delegates who could nof 
otherwise afford to attend. This was provided -through * sped tl grant from 
the Rocjcefellej-Ramj-ly "Fund. Moreover, local -funds were donated by indiy4^ 
uals, labor organisation's and businesses to help defrayother ccsts.'' 

' Thanks to the concurrent media campaign, coverage by radio \and-<tele- 
vision stations was very generous. It is estimated that some $150,000 oYx. 

!vi»- « fc \ ft 

air time was dedicated to working women as a result of these Dialogues, 
JJiis is another proof of the v^ry high level of interest gerieratedyby these 
efforts. - v « • 

The Dialogues- were also attended by 'interested observers from women's 
organizations, government agencies, the media, and educational institutions. 
;4 These observers "generally met together during .the workshop period to discuss 
the programs and projects in which they were involved. They were able p 
share valuable information and make hew contacts. Many observers a]so 
brought materials to share with participants." NCWW will have many futurfe . 
opportunities totake advantage of this "observer network." 

Eac|i Dialogue opened with *a keynote address, incorporating a callrt 



ssi on 



working women to organize for change and an explanation of what the Comnr 
wished to accomplish.. This was followed by 4 a presentation of the tfCWW 
Slide Show "It's About Time," which' illustrated many of the,.problems of 
women in the 80%. Then the delegates separated into ten small groups, 
spent the next two or three hours together (with a facilitator and recorder; 
in each group), discussing and documenting the problems of working wqperi 
and possible solutions. The m^d-day break included a luncheon -and talks Sy 



[hey . 



national and state leaders. The aftenjpon was demoted to a dialogue with, 
decision -makers, A panel was selected to reflect the composition of the 
Commission: business, labor, education, state government, and the l media. •• • 
Following a report from the workshops, which -synthesized the problems and 
/^solutions discussed, the panelists had an opportunity to express their # 
views. The floor was then opened for a'geferal exchange * and delegates 
Could either question panelists or comment upon their remarks. 

As each meeting closed, there were expressions of warmth and concern 
for a. continuing relationship'among the women present. The hallmarks of 
the meeting Were heightened awareness and motivation through peer discussion, 
an opportunity for interaction between decision-makers and women workers, t 

and the identification of priorities to guide NCWW's future efforts'. | 

' / ' 
State and Local Dialogues Stimulated • 

The Regional Dialogue concept 'stimulated interest across the country 
because of th^realization that without the cooperation and assent of 0 working 
women themselyes, no strategies - no ^natter how just, sound or complete - 
will be successful. (See model programs described in section on "What 
We JHave Done With What We Learned 11 for more information on state 'and 
local dialogues.) ^/ 

Educational Neecfc of » Working Women 

Based on a survey &f delegates and the attendance of representatives 
at'NCWW Regional Dialogues-, the National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional 'Programs undertook* a study of the education, training and counseling 
needs of working women. Inspired by the opportunity to reach a large cross- 
section of the female blue and pink collar population, NACWEP requested 
permission to collect data about the 'educational needs of the 80% within 
the framework of the Dialogues. This Council advises the Department of 

V 
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Education with regard t!o. the .broad issues of educational equity .for- women . 
Its report, titled "Working Women Speak," was pyblished\in July of '1979,, 
2) NATIONAL SURVEY OF WORKING WOMEN ' * • . 

Another means of eliciting tnput from, a large number 1 of women through- 
qut the country was the professionally-designed questionnaire placed in the 
September 1978 issue of national- magazines and the labor press in conjunc- 
tion with Labor Day. Magazines that printed Ihe Survey included: Essence, 
Lady's Circle, Good Housekeeping, MS. , Personal Romances, Woman's Day, 
Women's Agenda, and Working Woman? while approximately -18 labor , union and 
local newspapers participated. t « \ , 

This National Survey of Working Women was a further -attempt to 
understand women' s' attitudes about their worfcliv.es, their homelives and • 
their personal yves. Over 150,000 responses were recei ved^f rom women 
across the country. One hundred and ten thousand of these responses were 
tabulated by computer and analyzed by project consultant Dr. .Herman Miller, 
•an expert in this field. These included approximately 82*000 women *n the 
paid labor force. The questionnaire was designed to be completed by ALl^ 
working women - those doing paid worte, full-time* homeiMker^, unemployed • 
women and those who planned to lopk. for a job. / ' . > % 

Employed women were asked to provide .information about th'etr problems 
and concerns, as well as about what. they liked or disliked about*Vari ous 
aspects of their jobs. Women who were 5 not working for pay at the time of 
the survey were asked whether or not they plapned to seek employment, and-, 
to report the kinds of problems they anticipated shbuld th&y take a job.' ^ 

' Information for both groups of women was then related ,to' various 
demographic and economic characteristics such as ag^/ace^, marital, status 
occupation, educational ^ttaimnej^t,- family income, and- individual earnings. 



The results of this analysis were published by. NCWW in * Zlrpage report \ 
entitled "Nation** "Survey of forking Women: Perceptions, Problems and 
Prospects', 1 ' which is available'- for purchase from the NCWW office. . 

This project wa<s -funded entirely by private-sector contributions.- 
Beyond its value as a data collection instrument, the Survey provided • 
NCWW with a human drama which heightened and re'inforced the growing 
- understanding of the prime'concerns of -women in the S0%. 

Subset of Survey' .Data Used iEor National Secre taries' Week, 1979 
•' As a -focus on 'National Secretaries' Day (April 25, 1979), NCWW released 

• response* from the 3i,OOolsecretaries and oJ:her office workers who parti ci- 
pated i'n the National Survey.' Among these respondents were 19,000 secre- 

"Varies and. i*2, 000 women. Who worked in other 'office jobs. "Am ^ere asked 
■ abdu,t job-related* home-related, and personal problems. An analysis tf 

• these data. was published* in : a 'report: titled "A Focus-on the Problems; . > 

• Needs WxWerns^f 1 Secretaries," which also included an examination 

• of 'such issues as, satisfaction with specific-aspects of the job, overall *. 
satisfaction wjth way of life, and qveralljob satisfaction. 

3) LETTERS, r- WE 6£J LETTERS - ; \- , / *■ 

In conjunctidn^with the "National Survey Yl one , NCWW received over^ ^ 
*2,000- letters" from women. workers, describing theitf*preiplems and tljeir 
feeling's about the jobs in wHioh they were /employed. This outpouring 
'prompted" a flusi'neW Week writer to ask "hqw'serious must conditions be^ ' 
to prompt 2,000V women td-wr,i.te to .a Post Office Box?" ■ . ,. \ t _ 

• .Indeed, women were .anxNo us to -let 'somebody - anybody know bow 
" isolated .and badly they were feeling.' . Added to the Tetters- transmitted „ 

with Se- Survey questionnaire We're the thousands of other letters, received 
^4n th^ normal course pf-NCWW activities during the past t^hree years. These 



'~ communications, as well as scores of phone calls- and other personal testimony, 
have'provided another rich source' of information with regard to the opinions 

andittitudes of working women from all pajts of the country. 

-T • / ' 

\ Every letter received by the NCWW office was. read, analyzed for content 
andlanswered, provided a return address was furnished. In many cases, the 
writer was referred to an organization or agency in her community that 
jf coufri help with a partial! ar .problem. .Often 'themes from these letters 

were used ^aj^thevj^sis for speeches an^i articles, as well as for quotes 
.used. in pressreleases and reports. In essence,, these letters have been 
invaluably in further clarifying for NCWW the prime concerns of pink 
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'and blue collar women workers, 
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* WHAT WE LEARNED - THE FOUR AREAS OF PRIME CONCERN . 

As a result of what h'as been learned ~di rectly'from- women' in' the 8051 
through the Regional Dialogues, the National Survey, correspondence and • 
other outreach 'efforts., NCWW was able to clearly identify four Areas of ' • 
Prime Concern to working women. The following is a description of these 
four prime concerns in order of priority as reported by the 80%, as well 
as thejoveralTgoal adopted by NCWW in' each of these areas.. 

• * 

% Wages and Benefits 

' Wages and benefits 'for working women are too low. Women's jobs are 

'"' ' . * * 

automatically paid less than jobs classified as men's . Since most women 

are concentrated in female-intensive occupations, this adds up to occupa- 

tional wage discrimination- On the average, women earn only about 59% 

of what men earn in thij :ouWy. It is difficult for women to gain 

access tto higher-payinf, traditional male jobs. Sex bias and misplaced 

t 

credit for achievement -often interfere with a woman's qjiance for promofon 
or salary increase. Benefits such as health care and pensions do not 
' *• meet the needs of women workers. Whjle .there are good laws on the books 
in the area of equal opportunity, enforcement is grossly inadequate.' 

\ * « 

• General Goal ; To establish a sex-fair system for. rewarding work, 
with adequate benefits for all workers. ■ ; . 

. t • Personal Support. Systems 

Lack of personal and work-site support systems such as employee 
organizations or professional associations., keeps women in the 80% isolated^ 
and witiho.ut the* information necessary to improve their work lives. TradK . 
jfctml sex roles lead. to occupational segregation which further complicates 
the problem and also limits opportunities to achieve full earning potentials. 

4 
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Of the Boxer's responding to the NCWW National Survey, 33% reported' a 
lack of job counseling'as a serious .problem r while 26% reported a lack 
' of se\f-confidence to get ahead on the job. Women sltffer a loss of 

' self-esteem when they are trapped in low-status jobs with little respect 

or dignity. In turn, this" often leads to lowered expectations, thus 

* O closing the vicious, circle. Sexual harassment and double jeopardy for 

"minority and older women create additional problems. 

^General Goal : To rid society of outdated ninths concerning working" 
women's roles and establish information/communication systems. to end 
their isolation and enhance self-esteem. 

• Ch.i 1 dT Care 

Working women .are severely hampered by the lack of quality, ^affordable 
child care. Child care is not seen as integral to a woman's work role, and 
many employers are not sympathetic to family crises. . The-dual role of work- 
and family maintenance leaves women wit^ little energy or motivation to 

• ^ improve the system. Of the NCWW National Survey respondents, ,60% of 

■ -employed women who were married and those "w^h dependent children reported 

that they needed more help at home, 'Moreover, of the employed women with 

'I • • • * * ■ ' 

'. children, presumably those who already had made* some arrangements -tor 

child care, one-third still reported child care as a problem. 

General Goal : - To raake'qualtity child care, available to wprking parents. 

• . Education and Trainir^j 

Too little training is available for women who wish to better their* • 
- - ' » . .•).*• 

work lives. While training does exist, it is hot always suited (to the 

* 

~_ heeds of women. JMomen are at a disadvantage because they do not have 

adequate information *and counseling to make decisions about career 'objectives 
and how to evaluate opportunities for training. The prerequisites for women ■ 
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time, money and copfvssling are too often missing. This was under- 



' and cgps^lii 

scored by jthe NCWW National Survey when 46% of respondents from the ranks 
of the 80% "reported "no chance* to train for a better job," and 40% » / 
rebooted "no. 'time to continue my education." 

* General Goal : .To- make career advisement and appropriaWeducation 
an^tr^ini'rfg opportunities accessible for working wQmen. m • 

..r." ' '--The identification of the£e tour Areas of Prime Concern has set the 
NCWW agenda for the future. It is within these areas that the Commission 
intends to concentrate, seeking feasit/le approaches t;o these problems as 
di bt^'dge between the reality and the overall goal adopted in each case. 
Beginning in 1981, Phase II of the NCWW Action.P1 ah will concentrate on 
developing specific sectdr*Dptio"ns for, resolving these complex problems, 
vyfilte continuing an overarching public awareness effort. 



L 



From the start, the * Commissi on has been commitj^a not only to 
exploring the problems of working women, bu^- alsd to raising public aware- 
ness about their situation, and designing actipn programs to help solve 

\ * ' 

"these problems in innovative ways\ In line with that commitment,* two 

. *» ' ' * " \ . 
specific? strategies were created in. order tp effectively utilize informa- 
tion collected about and from women in the 80%. f . 
? : 1 : — S * 

I . ' COMMUNICATIONS ■ 

7 

The first of these strategies is linked with NCWVTs on-going public 
awareness program aimed at placing issues of concern to women workers* on 
the national agenda; ' A number of mechanisms were established to accomplish', 
this^ * . 

• „ Auclio/Visu^l : An important vehicle for describing the goals and -# 
— : — 1 — ^ \ 

objectives Of the Commission has been a slide tape presentation 
entitled, "It's About Time. 1 '- Three, women talk about their work 
ind their economic and family concerns. These womens' lives cut 

fpj|rftDss all of the many barriers and biases th^t'exist for women 
in the 805S- Libby Koontz introduces the Commission, its innova- 

. tive structure and outlines the hoped for results of the Commis- . 
sion's^agenda. The slide tape show has beeh used expensively as 
a way to introduce the .80% to, policy makers as £ collective 

o 

f% 

constituency, to help grassroots women make the connection between 
' * ' * *■ 

their personal problems and* those* of other women and to reinforce 

the important fact that the 80% are a legitimate and crucial part 

« 

of the work ^force. t . / 



Woroep at Work News Bure'ag : - A. targeted, computerized mailing 

•4 

list allows NCWW to release information tailored to the interests 
of various key sectors (i.e.; corporate policymakers, yrfion leaders, 
educators, Jegislattfrs, the. media,yid workingj^onjen themselves)*.. . 
T^ese concise, factual aryi easy-to-raTad releases have been \J 
extremely well-received, with requests 'reaching upwards of 100, Q00 
copies in some casfex^ 
To further strenq^Ken this effort, NCWW has established a tradition 
o? producing special focus materials in conjunction with appropriate, 
national holidays, .such as Labor Day, Mother's Day, and Secretaries' 
Day. . Foh^xample, on Labor Day 1980 the Commission joined with 
three other organizations to launch the Working Women's Platform 
as atfcabor Day Challenge to Presidential c^fffdidates. The written 
Platform was sent in advance to the media and ai^groups and indivi-, 
duals around th^ country so that working women's activities -could 
b§ initiated atf the cormrtjnity Tevel . 

a resultjof the NC% News Bureau, severaV thousand newspaper 
article?/ columrjs and news stories from all over this country and 
from abroad have strengthened the visibility of the 80%. Mdre- 
over, Commissioners and staff have\ participated in hundreds of* 
radio and television interviews exploring the situation of 
■women in' the 80%. While it 'is difficult to, estimate the exa<^t „ 
value of combined print and- electronic media coverage, we ar6 
certain that At would total several million^ of dollars if 
purchased. - c 

"You and theJQ* *" a quarterly publication was initiated by 
NCWW in July'1980 as a means for interested parties to keep > 
abreast of developments concerning pink and blue collar working 
women* This publication ^available by subscription from the 



NCWW office. 
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% Annual Women at Work Broadcast Awards Program; ,A perception of f 
women's, lives and aspirations is reflected through the image 
established by the media, especially television. Feminists ^ 

* • 

have long deplored the misleading media representation of women 
as sex objects and second-^lass citizens through traditional 
and stereotypical roles.. The Commission; encouraged by some 
hones.t and'seri.ous programming stimulated through the Dialogue 
media campaigns, created* the Broadcast Award program to recognize 
broadcasters performing in the public interest through exceptional 
programing on the concerns of working women;. to promote the ^ 
development of programs and production ideas about working women; 
ami to encourage greater recognition, of them through an accurate 
portrayal of their lives. 

The competition had a very successful first year in 1979, % 
with 75 entries and an enthusiastic and committed panel of judges 
reflecting the multi-sector composition of the Commission. To 
heighten the awareness of working women as the central focus of 
the Awards, ballots were sent to grassroots women across the 
country so that they coiil'd themselves- select the actress on prime 
time television whole role best portrays the image of a, working 
woman. Linda- Lavin as the vulnerable, hardworking waitress, 
' "Alice", won that special award, fls. Lavin has continued her 
professional and personal interest in working women by becoming ■ 
a Commissioner and speaking out on the issues on behalf of NCWW. 

The 1980 Awards program brought over 200 entries. Twenty 
-eight award-winning programs were selected 1 by the judges. t The 
Commissioners, aware of'a new genre of television films that 



» sensitively explore the critical problems of women workers,. 

created the Awards for Excellence Series., These Awards were 

given to the television films; ""$5.20 an Hour Dream," starring 

. Linda Lavin, which thematically deals 'with .sex discrimination 

• in employment and "Fun and -Games," starring Valerie Harper, 

which dramatizes sexual harassment and its consequences. 

— • * 

The Awards were given, to "CBS and ABC for program decisions 

in favor of this kind of film, and to the performers who brought 

the characters to life. '\ ~ » % 

* A third Award for Excellence was given to* Esther Rolle for 
her personal contribution >to a positive image of minority 
working women on television. The Commission also realeased a 
statement calling for- increased efforts to be made on behalf 
of minority women in the television industry. The Broadcast 
/ Awards program* allows the Commissien to address the issue of 
self-esteem and the societal view of women as workers. At the 
same time, the vehicle is one which has high visibility and a 
•positive focus. 

— Public Testimony : Over the course of these three years, NCWW 

\ f 

I 

has been invited to testify at a number of Congressional 
hearings and before various federal agencies. The Commission 
has responded to each dT these requests, realizing that, these 
were i^ortant opportunities to transmit the message of the 
80% to legislators and government policymakers. »* 

The most notable evidence of theTffecti veness of such 
testimony occurred in early 1980 whan KCWW recommendations were 
embodied in a proposed Senate amendment to the Higher Education 
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Act. T/hat proposal. 4^ouldjTaye established " The Women's Worksite 
Development Demonstration Program " under Title I of the Act as 
a means of ensuring educational opportunities for women workers 
at or in conjunction with the worksite/ Though the amendment 

4 r 

yltimately failed in the second Senate-House conference as 

result of congressional efforts to balance the federal budget, 
language was included in the Conference Rfport (Nov 95-1337) that* 
should make it possible^to seek funding for suclreffbnts under 
State and 'federal discretionary programs. Theoriginal proposal 
would have made available grants to communities of tip to $75,000 
per year for the purposes of the worksite demonstration program, 
based on local collaborative efforts by employers, unions and 
education .institutions. It should be noted that the original 
NdfW testimony from which this proposal sprang was delivered 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and "Human Resources by 
four grassroots Commissioners accompanied by- Corranissioner 
Wi.llard Wirtz. It was the authenticity implicit in remarks by . 
the working women that impressed the Conroittee and Ted almost 
one year later to the introduction of this amendment. 
— Informal Speakers Bureau : NCWW has received invitations to 
address numerous organizations and institutions on a range -of- 

r , . , 

subjects concerning tbe 80% at both the national and international 

f 

level. While it would be too cumbersome to list all such 
occasions, NCWW Commissioners and staff have addressed Ineetings- 
- ranging from women 1 s organizations to educ^Jfon associations, 
'labor' unions, racial^thnic organizations, employer organizations, 

4 

international entities, and so forth. On one such occasion, 



H was asked to address a NATO Symposium on "Women and the World 

of Work" in Portugal, where the Commission was' seen as a model 

» t 
'process for working with the 80% "in the NATO member countries 

1 

of Western Europe. . ' • 

Again, recognizing the importance of such opportunities, 
the NCWW policy is- to make every effort to^provide speakers to 
carry &e message of. the 80% to all who will listen. Thanks 
to the commitment of Commissioners and staff who are willing 
to dedicate their own tune and energy to this work, NCWW intends 
1 to continue this policy whenever financial resources permit, 

II. MODEL PROGRAMS " , . 

The se-cond ma.ior strategy adopted by the Commission to put data 
collected from the 80% to best use was the design and testing of action- 
based model programs or pilot projects that could then be replicated* in 
other areas. Since NCWW is neither a membership .organization nor a ^ 
service agencybut works with groups around the country that fall 
within those categories, channelling resources into the development 
of useful models and then disseminating those models was seen as an efficient 
way to pursue policy change at all' levels. In essence, the mission of NCWW 
i/not only to design such action programs, but also t0 stimulate others tp > 
take on similar responsibilities. We know that the problem-solving 
process requires the expertise and accumulated clout of the many sectors 
which impact on the ,work force. - _ 

Major efforts in the creation of action models have included: 
A. Research Roundtable on Working Women - . 

This conference was held on September 29, 1978, and' was co-sponsored 
by NCWW and the George Washington University Women's Studies Program.. It 



wll a pioneering effort to bring together representatives of universities, 
government, corporations, unions, and women's organizations to ace&nplish 
the following- objectives: 

• 1. . To enlarge the amount of research bein'g done on working women. 

2. To link ac^emic research with political and organizational 
efforts to improve the lives and working conditions of women 
in the 80%. , 

3. To cooperate with private employers on research and demonstra- 
tion projects. +, „ 

4 To focus research broadly'to include problems relating to 

economics.* 4 
5. To document the process of cooperative planning so that it 

can become a model for other women's studies, programs and groups. 

* Five discussion topics were identified for the meeting: .(1). Evaluation 
Systems and Wages; (2) Training Women for Work; (3) Organizing Women 
Workers; (4) Child Care; (5) Technology and Its Effects on Women Workers. 

& > * 

Y summary report from this'meeting was published and includes an analysis 
of 'how the process worked? as well as the substance of 'the discussions. 
•B; : Career Counseling for Clerical Workers 

4 In an effort to assist women clerical workers in the area pf career . 
development, NCWW worked cooperatively with the National Certer for 
Educational Brokering and ten cleri^fl worker organizations Ifj^arourid 
the country. A. project was designed to assist and' motivate women^jerica'l 
workers to evaluate their jobs and personal skills, explore other career 

19 ■ ' 

ns wi.thtn their -companies or industries, validate their individual . * 

aspirations, and acquire the education and/or training necessary to 

^achieve desired occupational mobility. The two-year project targeted 

1 * » * 
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clerical workers in the insurance, banking, and publishing industries. ~^It 
involved the development of career counseling capabilities within the 
following clerical organizations: Cleveland Women Working; Dayton Women .. 
Working; Nine to Five (Boston); Women Employed (Chicago); Women Office 
Workers (New York); Women Organized for Employment (San Franci sco) ; ^ 
.Rhode Island Women Working; Seattle Women Working; Women's Alliance for ( 
Job Equity (Philadelphia); and Baltimore Women Working.*. 

Another goal of the project was to design, field test and publish # 
a Career Development Seminar for Women Office Workers. The 426-page 
Seminar Manual , which includes material for, an 18-h6\/curriculum 
(in flexible components of lh hours) was field tested by the participating, 
groups, amended, and* published in 1979. The Manual has been ordered by 

some 300 universities, employers-, unions, and women's organizations, and 

■% 

is still availabje^fgr purchase from NCWW. 

This project was supported by the Fund for^theylmprpvement of 
Postsecqndary Education of the Department of Education, under the terms 
of a two year grant. C ' 

C. State/Local Dialogues with Working Women 

Working women nationwide discovered that they shared 'mafiy problems 
and concerns while attending the six Regional Dialogues conducted^ by NCWW , 
in 1977-78. During these one-day Dialogues, 80%ers met for the first time 
£o*discuss their job-related concerns and to' interact -with policymakers. 
For most delegates, this was the first women's meeting they had ever 
attended. A bond between working women began to florin. 

In an effort to strengthen that bond by'stimulating such dialogues^ 
at the state and local level', NCWW published a "Guide to Plannjing^a- , 
Dialogue with Working' Womep-" Moreover, under the terms of 1it$- third year 
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contract with. N IE, <1CWW, began to offer technical assistance -to any organization^ 
community* group^ or state/county/local agency wishing to sponsor- a dialogue . ^\ 
in their. area. Such assistance will be made available on an .on-going, 
basis. To date, such meetings have been held in over' a, dozen locations,. 

* ' *' 

and many more' are in the planning stage. -NCWW sees such dialogues, as ^ 
the- first; step. in stimulating local collaborative efforts on behalf of : L 
the 80%. (See Appendix for a complete list of state aruMocal Dialogues 
held through December 1980.)- . ' > • - , 

D. Community Solution's for Child Care 

In August of 1979^ NCWW. cooperated with the Women's Bureau of the . ; . • 

*7 \ . . '• • . 

Department of Labor and the Nattonal Manpower.Institute (now the National 
Institute for Work and Learning) in spooring .a 'unique Conference on 
Community Solutions for Child Care. This meeting brought together "• . 
employers, union representatives, educators, government specialTSts?^. 
child care providers' and others from around' the ^owjntry"^ explore 
exemplary local -child care programs and discuss strategies for" developing 
additional solutions to this need at the c^munity level. / 

* • - * i - ' * 

ft was recognized that 4 resources for support of child wrei are de- 

' ' V A. 

creasing just at a time when the need for and costs of quality care art 
increasing. The .diversity of 'Conference participants and the variety .of . 

* * * *" 

solutions presented brought to the table-new ideas tu promote, an awareness- 
of child care -as 'a concern to all sectors of the -community, with special *\ 
emphasis on the involvement of the private sector in local solutions. 
Participants left the meeting with feasible, next-step, locally -tail ored 
ideas for child Cjii solutions adaptable to their own communities. • Those 
ideas form the, bas/is of the Conference report which, in turn, has become 
a tool for loeal use. . ^ 



/ 
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E\ Latin Aineri' can Working Women -> An International Model . 

^Under a g can f from the International Communication Agency, fn. late 

I979"NCWW hasted, a group of 2Q ; 80%ers from ten Latil^American countries -y 

who- visited the United States, on. a ,30-day tour- to sfudy the NCWW- process. 

The tour included' visits, to six cities and* a variety of industries", orgaoi- 

'zatijons, agencies and institutions concerned with womerr-workers . The" 

prdgram'also included -'a unique 12-hour .Seminar on Eliminating Internal 

•Barriers to Equalily," which was carried out by the bilingual flCWW staff ' 

n • * * • 

at the University v of Wisconsin in Madison. Participants were also- 

* + ' , " 

given 'training to enable them to lead' such seminar's once they returned / 
h-ome, as wejl.as a complete trainer/participant Seminar Manual in Spanish.'. 
M developing this program for first-time visitors^ to the U.5., NCWW'devised 
amodel for transmitting its experience to .8Q#ers who are» potential women 
leaders abroad.' „' . 

' F' "Protect Opportunity" — Model Training Program for the Educatio n/Career 

• - - ; : ' . • « , * 

'/ Advisfemeftt- of Working Women . . ' 

• *' This program; carried out fn conjunct!' on/with the Coalition of Labor 
Uni^n 1 Women (CCUW), was aimed at developing, validating, and' disseminating 
a model training program a-imed-at enabling unions, community agencies, 
educational institutions ano) women's organizations to assist working, women 
to identify their; education, and career-related -needs^ and interests, and 
to acqiii-cethe^ducation or training necessary to achieve desired mobility 
. within the workplace* or the labor movement. The project also involved 
the collaboration of the National Cjenter for Educational Brokering (a 
unit within the National Ipstjtute for j Work and Learning').* 

TenC&lW Chapters around tn£-country participated in this 18-month 

v *■ . . 

project, with two members from .each Chapter selected as Opportunities 

Advi'sers''(0A's)7 The OA's helped developed were, trained to administer 

.f - r • i. 
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an Educational Needs Assessment of Union Women within, their Chapters - . 
a survey that was later tabulated and analyzed' by project staff. As a 
part of subsequent training sessions, the needs 'identified through the 
survey were -explored with a view to creating CLUW Chapter programs to 
fill those needs.. In addition, OA's were trained to establish and main- 
tain education resource centers for the benefit orf Chapter members. 

Upon completion at-'the end of .1980, this program will become a model 
for other CLUW Chapters, union women, and for women workers in general. 
A how-to handbMkr, titled "Greater Resources and Opportunities for Working 
Women" (GROWWJL will be available for purchase^LQ^early 1981. Funds for 
the development oT"%ts x P r °9 ram were made avai lable through a grant from 
the Women's Educational Equity Act Program of thet Department of Education. 
G. Personal Skills Training for Women in the 80% 

This pilot program- was designed as a follow on to the original NCWW 
Regional Dialogues. and relates most directly to the second Area of Prime 
Concern identified by women in the 80%. This 18-montfi pilot was- -launched 
in June of 1980, when 21 women ^rom eight states in the Denver Region 
attended a specially-designed Leadership Skills Seminar in that city. 
This first step of the year-and-a-half-long pilot was supported by a grant 
from ACTION (where at this writing. a proposal is pending for trfe' remainder, 
of the funding needed to complete this pilot). ' 

The theme developed for this program aimed at equipping 80%ers to * 
become change agents 'in their own behalf was "Personal Troubles. . .Public ■ 
Issues." In preparation for better understanding the contHiuum between 
the two, participants were asked to come to the Seminar with certain 
information in hand from their respective communities. This was used for 
the development of detai led Action Plans as apart of the skills training 
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curriculum', with technical assistance from project staff. As planned, 

V 

participants will meet on two additional occasions during the course of 

/ - 
the project. Thus*; there will be opportunities to amend the Action Plans 

if needed, >and to exchange information on individual progress.. This pilot 

« 

also provides for training in tapping community resources, so that self- 
supporting activities may be generated on a continuing basis. 

Commissioners and staff wejre extremely gratified when five of the 

> 

''pafiticip^jts from this pilot project took advantage of $200 challenge 
grfrtti offered by NCWW-from general funds to travel to Washington for the 
November 1980 Commission meeting and the Women at Work -Broadcast Awards 

•ceremony. On that occasion-, the five women reported directly to the 
Commission on-thair feelings about the project and the progress, made 
to^date in carrying out their Action Plans.,. 

^Provided resources became available, NCWW plans to test this pilot 
in at least three additional Regions from among the original six, • 
selecting additional. Dialogue delegates as' participants.. We will then 
publish the field-tested Leadership Skills Training curriculum for use 
by other community grouRs throughout the country. 
H. Identification of Exemplary Practices 

As this report is being drafted; two additional 'reports are being 
prepared for submission to the National Institute of Education (NIE) in 
accordance with NCWW's current contract. These are reports of two specific 

• tasks we were asked to perform for_NIE related to the identification of 

innovative or exemplary -practices 'that make it possible for,-working women 

to take better advantage -of educational opportunities. One task was aimed, 
"» • • « 

at innovative practices within educational institutions, and the other - 

V » 

relates to such' practices at the workplace. 
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In carrying, out these tasks, NCWW staff worked closely with Commission 

'members from the appropriate sectors in order to design efficient outreach 

strategies and selection criteria. The product of these efforts will be ■ 

N two detailed but concise reports suitable for "broad dissemination to ( 

( policymakers who, it is hoped, will view the practices identified as 

\. potential models for their own organisations or institutions. . 

\ 1 ' ' 

In summary, NCWW is ea^er ^to^flare its experience and the models 

outlined above with employers/ unions, educators, legislators, working 

women or others who are interested in developi^programs to support 

women in the 80%.. The Commission is also^eager to stimulate the creation 

of additional pilot projects,, and offers technical assistance -for that 

purpose within the limits of available resources. 
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MOVING FORWARD ... ON TO PHASE II 

NCtfW does not consider that the activities of the last three years are i 
ends in themselves . Rather, as Phase I of a nine-year action p]an, these • 
efforts have provided'a s&lid base fronrwhich to move through, the remaining 
two phases of that plan. These first three yearsj^ve been a developmental 
period, during which existing ' literature has t^een reviewed, direct fact- 
finding has been accomplished, the areas of prime concern have been clearly 
identified, mechanises for action have been devised, and the public has 
become 4do re aware of the 80? as an important part of our nation's human 
resource pool . • - 

If the work o^the Commission were to terminate with the filing of this 
report, the accomplishments would be substantial, and some of the seeds 
already planted would ^grow. -Jhese were three years in which, things w^re 
actually done, not just talked about. ..and individual grassroots working 
women were helped. But if the effort were to end now., its .largest value 
would not be realized - the application of these new to^ls and approaches 
on a large scafe basis. The compound interest on this investment will build 
in Phase II as more detailed solutions are devised and core leaders are 
trained, making w^y for the fuTI benefit in Phase- III with the promotion of 
self-supporting, collaborative efforts at the community level. That is the 
long-range strategy, based on two major principles: a) to be effective, 
change must be supported by all involved, sectors^- business, labor, /education 
government, and the affected population, and;- b) to be realistic, change ■ 
must be implemented at the local level. t ^ 

Beginning ip 1981, the three-year period envisioned as Phase II of the 
NCWW action plan will be dedicated to further enabling women in'the 80* to 
act in their own behalf .Awhile policymakers are invited to examine specific 
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approaches to the Four Areas of Prime Concern. Both'major facets r of * 
Phase II will be reinforced by NCWW's continuing public awareness campaign. 
The-flSaijor elements of Phase II will include: •• • 

1 . Leadership Skills Training Program for a core of women in the 

80% to empower trainees as .change agents within their communities . 

As noted in item G. of the lection on "Model Programs," a pilot of 
this project was .initiated * June Of 1980 within the Denver Region. 
NCWW plans to test this pilot in'at least three other Regions from 
! among the original six where Dialogues were held, before publishing 
the field-tested curriculum for use in communities throughout the 
country. Thus, the ground will be laid for a core of working women to 
participate actively in this plan at the community level, and to 
reinforce the initiation of local collaborative efforts stimulated^ 
•through NCWW's work with policymakers. 

2. Development of v Policv Options Papers to address,- the Four Are as Of Prime" 
Concern identified in Phase I . 

The problem areas have been" identified through an extensive process of 
listening to working women and consulting broadly with private sector 
representatives. There is a growing consensus that these problems are 
not intractable, nor their continued existence ordained by some immutable 
economic law. But that is not the place to stop. 

The next 5tjp is to examine these problems from the particular perspec- 
tive of each of the involved sectors: business/industry, labor, education 
government, and" women in the 80%/ This process has already begun wi-th 
meetings by sector of NCWW Commissioners to outline feasible approaches 
to the Foi/r Areas of Prime Conce/n. This is based on the belief that 
there is not just one solution to any of these complex problems, but 
rather a number of options for each of the involved parties. Thus, the ^ 
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development, publication and dissemination of specific Policy Options 
Papers will provide decision-makers with a number of feasible approaches, 
while stimulating further consideration of the prime concerns. 

3. Continuing Public Awareness^ Program 
' It is not possible to stimulate local action unless there is an aware- 
ness on the part of larger proportions of the population of the problems 
working women face. Neither is it possible to sustain a conviction 
among wording women themselves that matters can be improved, unless 
they realize that their problems are being recognized, and. important 
people would like to do something about them. As the problems are 
brought to tf)e surface, the contributions these women make to society 
must be recognized, especially since enhanced self-esteem is essential 
to any sustained self-help venture. Therefore, NCWW- plans- to reinforce 
community- levei efforts, as. well as 'its work at the pdlicy level, . 
'through a continuation of its*comprehensive public awareness program. 

Successful completion of these Phase II activities will lead naturally 
to the longer-range goal of stimulating self-supporting, collaborative efforts 
at the community level as.the most effective mechanism through which to 
resolve the problems of working women." This is the level where decisions 
are made, day to day, by women who work* employers who hi remand train them, 
schools that educate them, and unions that represent members' interests. It 
would be unrealistic to expect that- the problems., .long \in their creation-... 
of low wages and benefits, inadequate support systems, lack.-of child caVe 
arrangements, and barriers to further education and training, will yield 
to anything but persistent effort. It is also unrealistic to expect that ^ 
/"they can be.solved without sustained effort at the local level by local 
people. 
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While stimulating such local community action is admittedly an 
ambitious undertaking, because these first three years of the NCWW process 
have'been so successful in enlisting private sector 'involvement and 
developing the necessary tools, there is every reason to*be1ieve that the 
goal is indeed attainable. m \ ' . \ 
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APPENDIX A 



MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON WORKING WOMEN 



The National Commission on Working Women has met four times per year, 
beginning with its first session in November 1977. Commission meetings have 
been held on the following dates. 



YEAR I 



YEAR II 



'YEAR III 



November 28-29, 1977 
February 8-9, 1978 
April 12-13, 1978 
June 14-15, 1978 



November 13-14, 1978 
February 12-13, 1979 
May 21-22, 1979 
October 16-17, 1979 



January 31 /February 1, 1980 
April 16-17, 1980 
July 23-24, 1980 
November 18-19, 1980 



All meetings have been held in Washington, D. C'with the exception 
of the first session in Year III, which was hosted by the Equitable life 
Assurance Society in New York City. 




STATE/LOCAL DIALOGUES WITH WORKING WOMEN 



APPENDIX B 



As noted in the "body of this report, NCWW has provided technical 
assistance to organizations at the state, county and local. level for the 

purpose of holding Dialogues with Working Women patterned after the NCWW 

- > 

regional model. To date, such meetings have been held -in the- following 
locations, with many more fn the planning stages. 



NORTH CAROLINA 



• NORTH CAROLINA 



2/3/79 



8/11/79 



State-wide" 
(Greensboro) 

Four- county 
(High Point) 



FLORIDA 



COLORADO 



CONNECTICUT 



10/27/79 State-wide 



mm 



11/17/79 



District- 
wide 

(Denver)- 



State-wide 
(Hartford) 



(This Dialogue won First Place in the 
"Creative Programs" category from the 
National University Extension Assn., 
Women's Education Division.) 



ARIZONA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

FLORIDA 



1/26/80 

11/10/7^ 

6/7/80 



City- wide 
(Phoerflx) 

State-wide 



County-wide 
(F't. Latrtler- 
dale) 



N.C. Department of Labor & 
N.C. Council on the Status 
of Women 

A coalition of organizations, 
including Am^ican Friends 
Servide Committee, N.C. 
Council on the Status of 
Women, and several YWCAs 

State Department of Labor 
and Employment' Security & 
Governor's Commission on the 
Status of Women 

American Federation of^ 
Government Employees, 
Department of Women's 
Affairs 

University of Connecticut 
Labor Education Centfer, 
Connecticut State Labor 
Council , & Permanent 
Commission on Status of 
Women 



Phoenix Commission on^fhe 
Status of Women v 

S.C. Dept. of Labor & S.C^. 
Commission on - Women 

Broward County Commission on 
the Status of Women 



ERLC 



• COLORADO 
t KENTUCKY 



• DELAWARE 



t COLORADO 



• MICHiqAN^ 



v * 

io/n/80 

• Tl/1/80 



11/8/80 
11/15/80 
.12/6/80 



- 2 - 



City-wide 
(Denver) 

State-wide . 
(Louisville) 



State-wide 
(Wilmington) 

City -wide 
(Pueblo) 

State-wide 
(Larking) 




Colorado Council on Workiag 
Women \ 

University of Louisville, 
State Commission on Women Jfc 
Jefferson Community, College 
& others 

D&l. Commission on Women 



Colorado Council on Working 
Women' . 

* 

Michigan Women's Commission 



\ 



V 




ERIC 
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' ' . \ . APPENDJX C 

0 ' ' CONTRIBUTORS 

NCWW is pleased to have this 'opportu/ity to acknowledge financial, 

*"* 

support for its programs' from the following, sources 
t ff. 

• GOVERNMENT AGENCIES* ^ • ' ' 

r -'National Instituteyof Education, U. S. Department of Education'. 

-'Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary|'Education , U. S. Department 
of Education '_ 

- Women's Educational Equitynkt Program, U. S. Department of Education 

- ACTION . ^ 

- Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 

- International Communication Agency \ 

PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 

- Ford Foundation 

- Rockefeller Family Fund _ * 

- The Windom fund 

CORPDRATIpifs/CORRORATE FOUNDATIONS 

- AT&T 

- Avon Products, Inc. 

- CBS, Inc. 

- Capital CitiSs Conmunications , Inc. 

- Caterpillar Tractor Company 
--Chevron U.S.A., Inc. y 

& The Coca-Cola Company 

- Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

t - The Equitable* Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 

- Exxon Corporation 

- Ford, Motor Company Fund 

- General Electric Company ♦ 
General Motors Corporation . , 

- IBM , * 

- International Paper Company Foi^ndation 

- McDonald's Corporation 

- McGraw-Hill foundation, Inc. 

- Metropolitan Life Foundation 
-r^ens-rilinois, Inc. 

> RCA Corporation; ^ * m 

- Sears, Roebuck & Co. • ' ) 



Dun 

r 



7 (. 



- Sfiril Companies foundation 
LW\ Strauss Foundation 

; United Airlines •'•'.-•» 

- WDVM-Tt 9, Washington, D~ G. 

t LABOR ORGANIZATIONS _ •. 

- A/t-CIO % 

- Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workerswiion 

- American Federation of Government Employees 

- American Federation of State,- County, and Municipal Employees 



- American Federation of Teachers / . • 

- American Federation of Television and gadlo Artists « 

- Communications Workers Of America >. .* i •' 

- Federation of Professional ' Atfciletes • 

- International Alliance of Theatrical State Employees and Moving -- 
Picture Madilne Operators 1 ' s i >' 

- International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 

- International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers ' 

- National. Education Association ' ' „»♦ ' 

- Screen Actors 'Guild ; , - • 

- United Auto Workers. . . 

- United Food and Commercial Workers International . Union •< 

We are very grateful to all these contributors for "their support of 
the 80% and for their, confidence in our ability to perform. 
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/ " - ' . • APPENDIX D 

LIST OF AVAILABLE NATI Of&L^-COMM 1 S SJ ON flN .WORKING WOMEN PUBLICATION S 



1 4 



I; ' 



Price 
Per Copy* 



t "YOU AND THE 80^(A quar.terjy publication) $10.00 (annua-1 



subscription) 



t ' NATIONAL; SURREY* Of WORKTIIG WOMEN 
f' Perceptions, Problems and Prospects 2.00 

f «* ' f • * • ' " * 

• RESEARCH RuUNDTABLE REPORT 1-50 

/% STAUS OF CLERICAL WORKERS jpummary Analysis of Re- 
search 'Findings and Trends) 1-00 

• XHE CAREER DE-VELOPtlENT SEMINAR FOR WOMEN OFFICE 

./ WORKERS .(A 426-page manual ) 44.00 



A GUIDE. TO PLANNING A^IA^OGUE WITH WORKING WOMEN 1*00 

1981- WOMEN- AT WORK *BROADCAlSjftwARDS, Rules an/ 
Nomination Forms . 1' " FREE 

COMMUNITY SOLUTIONS -FOR CHILD CARE (Report of a / 
Conference held ,March 19Z9)' FREE 
. % / ■ v . $*- 

WORKING WOMEN^ SPEAK? A Report on the Education,- . .' 

Training, CouRSfcw'^g NjeedsW Working Women 
{NACWEP) / ,< J , • FREE 

»» v< J ". .'. '• 



Ppstage and handling cos\s^ For bull^orde'rs , check with NCWW 
regarding cost. J . ' « 



APPENDIX E 



NATIONAL COMMISSION ON WORKING WOMEN COMMISSIONERS AND STAFF 



National Uadarahlp 

Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, Chair 
Asst. State Superintendent 
N C, Dept. of Public instruction 
Raleigh 

Willard Wirtz, Chairman 
National Institute for Work and Learning 
• (formerly National Manpower Institute) 
Washington, DC s 



Corporate Representation 

Stanley Frank, President 9 
CBS Educatibnal ^Professional Publishing 
New York, NY 

Nancy L Lane, Vice President 
Ortho Diagnostics, inc. 
Raritan, NJ 

William T. McCaffrey, 'Vice President 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the U.S. 
New York, NY 

Robert £♦ Beck, Asst. Vice President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Morristown, NJ ' 

Doris J. O'Connor, Senior Vice President 
Shell Companies Foundation, inc. 
Houston, TX 

Robert A. White, DfrepWr ' 
Personnel Development 
Genera! Motors Corporation 
Detroit. Ml 



Labor Representation 

Patsy Lou Fryman, Asst. to the^resident 
Communications Workers of America 
Washington, DC 

Gloria Johnson, Director 
Education and Women's Activities 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 

and Machine Woflcers 
Washington, DC 

Arthur D. Shy, Administrator of i 

Educational Programs 
4fnited Auto Workers 
D*ott, Ml \ 
Cynthia McCaughVjjCpoxdirtator 
Women's Activities V 
Dept. of Civil Rights, ArVCIO 
Washington, DC 

William Lucy, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of State. County 

and Municipal Employees 
Washington, DC 

Joyce D, Miller, Vice President 
Amafgamated Clothing & Textile 

Workers Union 
President, Coalition of Labor Union Women 
New York, NY 

Addie L Wyatt, International Vice President 
Dir. Civil Rights— Women's* Affairs 

Department 
ynited Food and Commercial Workers 

International Union 
Washington, DC 



Congressional Representation 

Senator Nancy L. Kassebaum (R-KS) 
U.S. Rep. Mike Lowry (D-WA) 
Senator Spark M. Matsunaga (D-Hl) 
U.S. Rep. Patricia Schroeder (D-CO> 
U.S. Hep. Ted Weiss (D-NY). 



Working Women Representation 

Jane Francis, Child Development Worker 

Silver Spring, MD 

Lorraine Stratton, Secretary 

Menomonie, Wl 

Bonnie Bish, Head Cashier 

Battle Creek, Ml 

• Peggy Woods, Garment Worker 
Jackson, TN 

Minnie Miles, Private Household Worker 
New York, r^- 



Education/ Research Representation 

Patricia Gurin, Chair 
Social Psychology Department 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Ml 

Russell Edgerten, Executive Director 
American Association for Higher Education 
Washington, DC f 

Mary L. Ellis, President # 
Ellis Associates, Inc. 
College Park, MD 

Barbara Mayer Wertheimer, Director 
Institute for Education and Research on 

Women and Work, NYSSILR 
Cornell University 
New York, NY 



Media Representation 

Linda Lavin, Actress 
Burbank, CA 

Kate Rand Lloyd. Editor-in-Chief 
WORKING WOMAN Magazine 
New York, NY 

Dwight Ellis, Vice-President 
National Association of Broadcasters 
Washington, DC 



Staff * 

Joan M, Goodin* , 

Executive Director 

Sandra Porter 

Senior Research Associate 

t 

Ronnie C. Ward 
Librarian 

* 

Maria V. Inocencip 
Secretary 

* As of 1/5/81 r 
Sa.Hy Steenland 
Information Specialist 
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